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BALLOON ASCENT. 


The first persons who ascended into the 
atmosphere with a balloon, filled with gas, 
were Messrs. Charles and Roberts of Paris. 
The balloon was twenty-seven feet in dia- 
meter, made of varnished silk, and had a 
car suspended for the accommodation of 


To prevent any 
danger from the expansion of the gas, the 
balloon was furnished with a valve so con- 
structed as to permit a free discharge when 
occasion required. On the 17th of De- 
cember, 1783, Messrs. Charles and Roberts, 
having previously ascertained the direction 
of the wind by launching a small balloon, 
ascended from Paris to the height of six 
hundred feet, and after a voyage of an hour 
and three quarters, descended ata distance 
of twenty-seven miles from the place of 
their departure. The ballopn being then 
rendered one hundred and thirty pounds 
lighter, by Mr. Roberts leaving his station, 
Mr. Charles set out alone in the car, and 
in twenty minutes found himself elevated 
nine thousand feet above the surface of the 
earth. At this immense height, all terres- 
trial objects had totally disappeared from 
his view. The thermometer stood at 47° 
when he left the earth, but in the space of 
ten minutes it fell to 21°. The effects 
which so rapid a change of situation pro- 
duced upon his body, were violent in the 
extreme. He was benumbed with cold, 
and felt a severe pain in his right ear and 
jaw. The balloon passed through differ- 
ent currents of air, and in the higher re- 
gions the expansion of the gas was so 





powerful, that he was obliged to allow a 
part of it to escape, in order to prevent the 
bursting of the balloon. After having 
risen to the height of ten thousand, five 
hundred feet, he came down about a league 
from the place ofascent. The balloon, in- 
cluding the two aeronauts, the thermome- 
ter, barometer, and ballast, weighed six 
hundred and forty pounds, and the gas was 
found on calculation to be about five and 
one-fourth times lighter than common air. 
(Pictorial Scrap Book. 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—5. 


British Museum. 


I shall not address you again from Lon- 
don, because this city has been described 
by Rev. Jacob Abbott in “ Rollo in Lon- 
don,”’ in such an interesting manner, that 
I do not feel like going over the same 
ground. That book many of you have 
read, and I hope all of you willdo so. In 
this letter I shall speak of an institution 
which I have twice visited with great inte- 
rest, and which Mr. Abbott has not describ- 
ed—the British Museum. The name will 
be familiar to you; I remember to have 
often heard it when a boy, and so I think 
it will be pleasant to read a letter upon it. 

The British Museum is the name given 
to an immense collection of books, statues, 
stuffed birds, animals and fishes, gems, and 
minerals, and Roman, Grecian, Egyptian, 





Assyrian, and British antiquities. Though 
I have spent the most of two days in the 
extensive rooms of the Museum, I have by 
no means ingpected the whole. One feels 
bewildered in the midst of such a collection. 
He roams carelessly along, pausing a mo- 
ment to look at the most striking objects, 
and leaving the hall with a confused im- 
pression of having seen a universe brought 
together, and with a determination to give 
to the whole a week’s time. But a week 
would be hardly better than a single day; 
at the end of that time, one would discover 
fresh fields of investigation as wide as those 
which met him before. Nature and art 
are not seen so easily ; they both contain 
kingdoms which must be explored; not 
looked at as it were, from a balloon. 

As one enters, he sees just before hima 
statue of Shakspeare, which will probably 
interest him as much as anything in the 
whole collection. The poet stands leaning 
against a high desk, on which rests a sheet 
of paper, in his right hand a pen and his 
left held to his lip in an attitude of thought. 
The whole countenance is lit up with soul. 
You can see by the enlarged eye, and the 
whole expression of the face, that he is 
grasping one of his bold thoughts and re- 
ducing it to words. I have never seen 
any other work in marble that interested 
me like this. 

Follow me as I lead you through this 
collection and give you a conception of its 
extent and richness. ‘The first room is de- 
voted to Roman statuary which has been 
dug up in Britain. Here are the heads of 
emperors who possessed the isle after its 
conquest by Julius Caesar; here a sarco- 
phagi, resembling our modern leather 
trunks, but of hewn stone. These were 
used to hold the bodies of the dead. 

In the next rooms are specimens of 
Greek and Roman statuary, brought from 
the countries where they were executed, 
and where they have been discovered, some 
in gardens, some in wells, some among the 
ruins of palaces. Here are a few of the 
most celebrated statues in the world, and 
you will hardly fail to linger here, and see 
with what exquisite skill the ancient artists 
studied and represented the human form. 

Then you pass into a room filled with 
models of Greek houses, and from that to 
the apartment containing the famous Elgin 
marbles. You have read in your histories 
that Lord Elgin, the ambassador of Eng- 
land to Turkey, obtained permission to re- 
move a portion of the marble work of the 
ancient Athenian Parthenon to his own 
country. Large pieces in relief were 
brought and deposited in the British Mu- 
seum, a model of the Parthenon as it was 
in the flourishing days of Athens, and one 
of its ruins at this time, were made, and 
show the part which the marbles which 
Lord Elgin brought home, had in contribut- 
ing to the beauty as well as the fame of 
that celebrated building. 

We pass these into the long series of 
apartments devoted to the huge winged 
bulls, colossal human statues, and broad 
pieces of high relief, which Mr. Layard has 
brought from the ruins of ancient Nineveh. 
Two walls are covered with pictures repre- 
senting the contests of the Children of Is- 
rael and the Assyrians, and are interesting 
to all students of the Old Testament. 

Then we ascend and pass through rooms 
filled with mummies, sarcophagi, and in- 
numerable specimens of Egyptian art.— 
Then present themselves Roman antiquities 
found in Britain, a wonder‘ul collection.— 
Close to this is the department of Natural 
History ; one of the most perfect zoological 
collections in the world. Then comes the 





gallery of gems and minerals, and we are 
through. Can you doubt that here is mat- 
ter for the study of years? But thisis not 
all. In the same building is a library of 
halt a million of works. Every book print- 
ed in Great Britain is to be found here, for 
publishers are compelled by law to give a 
copy of their publication. Students of all 
sciences come here to consult its volumes, 
and here you may every day see some of 
the most celebrated of English writers. 
Cousin WILLIAM. 





~ Moral Tales. 





ORIGINAL. 


ISABELLA AND ALICE CLARE. 


** What is the matter, Isabella?’ said 
Alice Clare to her sister, who was wiping 
her eyes, with every appearance of grief, 
exhibiting a most woe-begone countenance. 

Alice was quietly sewing, and had been 
cheertully talking to her sister from time 
to time, scarcely apprised of the fact that 
the latter was absorbed in reading, till an 
audible sob drew forth the above question. 
‘ Alice, if you had ever read this book, you 
would not need to ask—it is one of the 
most affecting stories I ever read in my 
life,’ and Isabella, as if to confirm the 
statement, wept anew. ‘* What is it, sis- 
ter?’’ said Alice, rising and peeping over 
her shoulder. ‘* The trials of Grace Har- 
ley.” ‘* And what is this picture about ?” 
she continued, pointing to an elaborate 
wvod-cut, representing a young lady de- 
scending from a very high wall, her drapery 
floating in the wind in picturesque disorder. 
“I never look at the pictures,” said Isa- 
bella, contemptuous!y, ‘* but oh how deep- 
ly interesting the book is. 1 would read 
a chapter to you, but I cannot trust my 
voice; I fear I could not read aloud.” 
“Sister,” exclaimed Alice, who was the 
younger of two very pretty, good-humored 
girls of eighteen, ** why will you read such 
melancholy things, and cry about them, 
when it is so much pleasanter to laugh and 
be cheerful?” ‘* Alice, I believe you are 
heartless,” exclaimed Isabella, ** for I never 
can get you to sympathise in these dear 
delicious tales, so full of romantic imagery, 
and pure, devoted love; but now I think 
of it, though you talk a great deal about 
cheerfulness, and scold me for crying, I 
caught you last night weeping in the lane 
behind our garden, and one evening last 
week your eyes were so red, papa, who 
seldom notices anything, spoke of it.” 
Alice blushed, these truths came home to 
her, but it was anything but guilty emo- 
tions that reddened her cheek. 

The two motherless sisters had been 
educated at a fashionable boarding school, 
and their different dispositions there un- 
folded, like flowers beneath a genial sun, 
for the teachers of that establishment were 
judiciously chosen; but in an evil hour 
Isabella listened to the voice of temptation, 
and was persuaded by an unprincipled 
school-mate, to engage in the destructive 
occupation of clandestine nove] reading. 
The consequence was, that her mind be- 
came weakened, and her nervous system 
aroused; she was still amiably disposed, 
but from sympathies wrongly directed, and 
constant sorrow for fictitious woes, her 
energies were wanting when most needed, 
and she was unfitted for the active uses of 
life. 

Alice was all thet a woman should be, 
but so quietly and modestly were her best 
acts performed, that few were aware of her 
real worth; her sister was as much a 
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stranger as any one to the silent streams 
of charity that flowed from Alice’s gentle 
hand and heart, nor did she deem that the 
tears she had seen her shed in the green 
lane behind the garden, were for the sor- 
rows of a young mother, who had closed 
the eyes of a lovely infant upon this world 
forever. She had been with her many 
times during the sickness of the babe, and 
with her little clasp-Bible in her pocket, 
was returning from the closing scene, when 
she met Isabella in the lane. It was not 
until she had dried her tears, and become 
thoroughly composed, that she mentioned 
the.circumstance. Without any emotion 
Isabella heard of the death of Jane’s child. 
Jane had formerly been a servant in the 
family, and was besides an humble pious 
character; she married unhappily, and Alice 
had ever since studied to make her path of 
life less cheerless. A simple ‘‘ dear me!” 
was the only reply Isabella made to her 
sister's announcement, but seeing some- 
thing more was expected, she added, “ I 
should think it a mercy, for Jane isill able 
to support a family.” Probably had the 
death of this infant been dressed up in fic- 
titious woe, mourned over by one of the 
beautiful betrayed heroines of the fashiona- 
ble novels, Isabella would have wept over 
its untimely end; but it is ever the case 
with inveterate novel readers, that the ex- 
citement of romance is necessary to rouse 
the feelings, if feelings they can be called. 

It will be remembered that Isabella had 
mockingly alluded to her sister’s red eyes, 
which called up in poor Alice very painful 
thoughts. ‘Tho truth was, for some time 
past, the dear anxious affectionate girl, 
whose whole soul was bound up in those 
she loved, had noticed that her father re- 
mained out much later than usual, and 
that when he returned he was evidently 
under some exhilarating influence. One 
evening his appearance was so singular, 
that had not Isabella been deeply absorb- 
ed in reading a favorite romance, she too 
must have noticed it. Alice saw her ab- 
sorption, and not being able to bear this 
great grief alone, retired to her room to 
weep and pray. ‘hat night at supper her 
eyes told the tale of her sufferings, and she 
blushed deeply as her father said, ** What 
ails Allie? Have you too, Allie, been 
reading this trashy stuff?”’ and he took one 
of Isabella’s novels from the table. Alice 
smiled then, cheerfully too, as she replied, 
“No, dear papa, I question whether one 
of those books could ever touch my hard 
heart.” And her father was satisfied that 
no affliction disturbed his daughter; he 
little dreamt of the length, breadth and 
depth of her love, and she in the dutiful- 
ness of filial affection, was imagining a 
thousand ways by which she could reclaim 
her beloved parent. 

Which had the more sensibility of the 
two sisters? Time will show whether 
Alice ever ventured to speak to her father 
upon the subject nearest her heart, and 
whether Isabella found that the living woes 
of those around her were more worthy of 
her tears, than the fictitious ones of the 
novel heroines. 

The characters I have drawn are from 
life—the names only are changed, but I 
have the full authority of the originals to 
speak as plainly as 1 please. Tue ExILe. 
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A MOTHER’S STORIES.—No. 2. 


HERBERT JONES. 


The same bright sun which awoke good 
‘little Harry Freeman ‘on that pleasant 
Sabbath morning, looked in also at his 
cousin’s chamber, his cousin Herbert 
Jonea, who lived about a mile up on the 
road to Boston. It streamed over his cover- 
lid, played about his hair and forehead, 
and danced on the wall above him, but all 
in vain, Herbert was a sleepy and lazy boy, 
he would not wake up. Helay there doz- 
ing snugly in his warm nest. Ding—ding 
—dong went the first bell; ding, ding, a- 
ling a-dong, went the breakfast bell, still 
all in vain, Herbert dozed on. By and by 
rap, rap, rap, went some one at his cham- 
ber door. 

** Master Herbert, your father says you 
must come right down this minute, they 
are half through breakfast,” said Lucy. 

** Well,” drawled Herbert, now aroused. 
He threw down his bed-clothes and looked 





on his window, where Jack Frost had also 
been making pictures, but there were no 
pictures there which pleased him. ‘‘ O 
dear,” muttered he, ** what an awful cold 
morning—it’s too bad to get a fellow out 
of bed such a morning as this.” 

There was however no help for it. Her- 
bert knew that his father’s summons must 
be obeyed ; he therefore hurried and dres- 
sed himself in the same clothes which he 
had the night before thrown down careless- 
ly by his bed-side; then after some shiver- 
ing and fretting, about half washed himself, 
and with uncombed hair, started to go 
down. Without saying his prayers? Yes, 
without saying his prayers. He thought 
of them it is true, but there was no time, 
and besides, Herbert just remembered it 
was Sunday. ‘‘ We shall have praying 
enough to-day,” said he to himself, “1 
wish Sunday would not come so often.” — 
Herbert had no wish to ‘*‘ Remember the 
day to keep it holy;” he did not mean to 
try and be a good boy; all he wished 
about it was to have the day go by as 
quickly as it could. Sunday is a very hard 
day to boys who feel like Herbert. 

He looked rather sulkily when he open- 
ed the breakfast-room door and found the 
family were assembled for prayers. His 
father reproved him, his mother did not 
bid him a cheerful good-morning, but look- 
ed sorrowfully at him. _Bill kicked him 
rather maliciously as he passed, and looked 
as if he was glad that he had Jost a warm 
breakfast, and Ralph laughed at him. Now 
all this was very far from pleasant. Her- 
bert found that Bible verse true: ‘‘ The 
way of transgressors is hard.” 

When Herbert was fairly ready for 
meeting. it was quite too late to do any 
thing with his Sabbath-school lesson; he 
had to go into his class unprepared, and to 
tell the truth, felt ashamed when he saw 
his cousin Harry’s happy face, and heard 
him repeat his well-learned lesson. Harry 
tried to help him, but Herbert was cross, 
and did not receive it very well. 

Herbert nestled about all meeting-time ; 
he could not enjoy anything, not even the 
singing, for his heart was all out of tune. 
He had begun the day wrong, and he did 
not care to do right, and so it was no won- 
der he was unhappy. He took out of his 
pocket a bit of lead pencil, and began to 
scribble all over one of the nice hymn- 
books; he knew better than this. Bill 
touched his father, to have him look at him, 
and his father took away the book and set 
him down onthe cricket. This again mor- 
tified him, but still did not make him sorry. 

Herbert’s troubles did not end here. 
Something about him provoked the other 
boys to teaze him when he got home. A 
difficulty arose about the distribution of 
the apples which they were accustomed to 
have on Sabbath noon, and Herbert got 
angry, and struck Ralph. Upon this his 
father reproved him sternly, and sent him 
to his room. Herbert fastened his door, 
and sat down by his frosty window, and 
thought every body in the house was cross 
and ugly, and Sundays were just the worst 
days in the whole week. By and by he 
began to be cold, and the time seemed long ; 
he wondered what he could do with him- 
self; then he thought of a very silly story- 
book which a boy at school had lent him. 
His mother had told him that she would 
rather he would not read it, and he had 
put it away in his little bureau, intending 

to return it, but now his heart was so filled 
with wicked feelings, that he did not care 
if he did disobey his mother. He took it 
out, crept in between his blankets, and read 
until the bell rang again for meeting; then 
with a guilty conscience, which made him 
afraid to look his kind mother in the face, 
he joined the family and went again to 
church. 

To Herbert this was a very long Sunday, 
and his troubles seemed to have no end. 
After meeting he went out into the kitchen, 
hoping he might have a better time with 
Lucy; but he somehow managed to trou- 
ble her and get her fretted, and she threat- 
ened to go and tell his father of him.— 
While he was there his little sister Jane 
came out. Herbert heard her steps in the 
entry, and he slily snatched up a small 
lump of saleratus from the table. ** Jane,” 
said he, when she came in, “don’t you 
want a lump of sugar?” 

**No,” said the child, alittle suspicious 
of him. 

“*O, it’s good sugar, here take it.” 

Jane thought it looked white and nice 





and so she took it and pat it in her routh ; 
but almost instantly took it out again, and 
began to cry very loud. This brought 
both his father and mother into the kitchen 
to see what was the matter. Lucy told 
them the whole story. Herbert’s father 
punished him, and then sent him supper- 
less to bed. The sun went down and the 
moon looked peacefully down into Herbert's 
chamber, but there was no peace in his 
heart. No little boys are really peaceful 
and happy but those who really try to be 
good. Herbert had neither tried or wish- 
ed to “ Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
ait holy.” 
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WORDS FITLY SPOKEN, 


“There is a time for everything,” says 
Solomon, “a time to keep silence, and a 
time to speak,” so are words to be spoken 
in the fittest moments, in season, to de 
much good. Such were those of a young 
man who had been visiting the wretched 
abodes of our city poor, and afterwards 
met at a dinner party the favored and 
wealthy. He was touched by the sad 
sights he had witnessed, and was resolved 
to do what he could to alleviate their trou- 
bles. He was listened to with earnest at- 
tention—cold hearts soon became warmed 
with holy zeal, and the good seed sown in 
the right time, produced a rich harvest. 
A minister once preached in a quiet 
country village against intemperance.— 
There was present a young father of a fa- 
mily, who had but just commenced the 
downward path. His attention was rous- 
ed, and those fitly spoken words, saved 
that man’s soul, and his family from penury 
and sorrow. 
Another preacher was about entering 
church, when he heard a remark of this 
kind, “* There goes Mr. A., he won’t do 
me any good—he’s a dull preacher 
enough,” and the scoffer at religion was 
about turning away, when the “angel of 
his right shoulder” led him into the house 
of God, where he was solemnly addressed 
and warned to prepare for eternity ere it 
was too late. He went out of that sdcred 
place a repentant man—forsook his former 
wicked companions, and gave not “sleep 
to his eyes, or slumber to his eyelids,” 
until peace came to his heart, passing all 
understanding. 
In a few short months he was laid upon 
a sick bed, and desired to have the good 
man summoned from a distance, who had 
led him to the feet of the Savior, and thus 
prepared him for the last trying hour. He 
came to his side, with a heart of spmpathy 
and praise received the sincere thanks of 
the dying Christian for that Sabbath day’s 
words, and a blessing on his future labors. 

We know not the power which right 
sentiments, rightly uttered exert. Let us 
see to it, that we do not hide our talent 
in a napkin—live exciusively for ourselves, 
and neglect to add our mite in advancing 
Christ’s kingdom on earth. 

Happy will it be for us if we always 
speak the truth in season, and save even one 
precious soul from death eternal. c. E. a. 





THE KIND OMNIBUS DRIVER. 


On returning from market one forenoon, 
I saw a small, ragged Irish boy, in Wash- 
ington street, undertake to cross over be- 
fore an omnibus, which was gceing quite 
rapidly. One ofthe horses struck the lit- 
tle fellow and knocked him down: but he 
rolled into the gutter, and quickly picked 
himself up, and, jumping on to the side- 
walk, with a broad grin, he looked up at 
the driver and shouted: * Thank ’e!’ 
The driver.reined up, and cried out:— 
* Boy, are you hurt?’ 
‘No,’ said the boy, ‘ not at all—not at all!’ 
‘Come, then, get up on my box here ;’ 
and soon the ragged urchin was mounted 
on the coach. ‘This rather excited my cu- 
riosity, as I should have been much less 
surprised if the driver had sworn at the 
boy, or had attempted to cut him with his 
whip. Thinking I would like to hear 
what passed between them, I took a seat 
also on the coach. 
* Well, my lad,’ said the driver, ‘ you 
did’nt get killed ?’ 
*No; it’s not the likes of me to be kil- 
led 80 asy.’ 
‘Why did you try to run before my 





* And why should I stop on the gj 
walk all day? Bad luck te the crowd _ 
won't let a boy over!’ : 
‘I advise you not torun before horses, 
ee day you may get killed, or very much 
urt.’ 
* Bad luck to the spalpeen of a driver 
that would run over Phelim McCluskey " 
* That’s your name, is it?” 
‘You never spoke a truer word; it’s 
Phelim McCluskey !’ 
‘Well, Phelim, I thought, as I came 
near running over you, I'd give you a ride 
out to Roxbury and back.’ 
* You are a gintleman, every inch of you; 
the son of your own mither!’ 
At this the driver could not help laugh- 
ing, and, making up my mind that he was 
doing a kind act, from a generous heart 
towards the Irish lad, I took occasion, ag 
I left the coach, to say: * yeur conduct to 
that poor boy both surprises and gratifies 
me. 
‘ Well,’ said he, ‘my religion teaches 
me to doall the good I can, and to every- 
body ; and as this little feliow was frighten- 
ed by my horses, though not from my fault, 
I thought it no more than right to give 
him a ride; and you see how pleased he 
is abuut it.’ 
‘To be sure I do; and how much bet- 
ter you must feel than you would if you 
bad damned him, or struck him with your 
whip.’ 
*I don’t do such things.’ 
‘ Some drivers would.’ 
‘ My religion teaches me better lessons,’ 
* What church do you belong to ?” 
‘ The chureh in street.’ 
I was so pleased with this young man 
that I took his name, promising to send 
him a dozen Bibles and Testaments, aud 
a large quantity of tracts, which he, on his 
part, promised to distribute among his fel- 
low drivers and others, as he might have 
opportunity. Thus, thinks I, I will try to 
do good by way of proxy. By this indi- 
rect effort, who knows but some seed may 
be cast npon the waters, which, after many 
days, I shall find again? 
[ Rambles about Boston. 
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MY DAISY, 
Burns has sung in the sweetest strains, 
of ‘the wee, modest, crimson- tipped flower,’ 
—Wilson has beautifully illustrated the 
power our Poet in his hymn to the Daisy; 
—memory lovingly turns to the ‘ butter- 
cups ard daisies,’ of my childhood ;—but 
‘my Daisy’ is a living flower, the fairest 
and loveliest that ever bloomed for me, 
along life’? pathway. She is the richest 
blessing bestowed by my ‘ Father in heav- 
en,’ although He has blessed his unworthy 
child * exceeding abundantly.’ She is the 
joy of my heart, the ‘light of my eyes,’ 
my constant companion, my teacher. 
‘Let the gazer on thy face 
Grow glad with watching thee, 
And better, kinder—such at least 
Its influence on me. 
It is whispered to me many times each 

day, ‘ As that little child walks lovingly 
with thee, so do thou walk lovingly with 
thy Savior.’ With most endearing ways 
and words, does she lavish upon me the 
love and affection of her ‘oving heart. To 
be sure, dear pspa, mama, and little sister 
hold the first place, but I am perfectly sa- 
tisfied with my ‘niche’ in her ‘heart of 
hearts.” The * Author of every good and 
perfect gift? has given me many cherished 
friends—and most earnest and true is my 
love for them, but I do not always feel free 
to express it, even when my heart is over- 
flowing with tenderness, for they have 
other and nearer ties,—cares and responsi- 
bilities are theirs, and I can only feel my 
heart drawn towards them, without mak- 
ing any outward manifestation. But my 
sweet Daisy even responds to my outbursts 
of affection. Ido not fear annoying her, 
however often I may twine my arms about 
her neck, and look down into the clear 
depths of her blue, love-lit eyes. She is 
indeed a precious treasure! God forbid 
that she should be my ‘ earthly idol.’ 

‘It is my chief delight 

To watch her unfolding mind— 

To find her fairy footsteps following me— 
Her hand upon my garment—on her lip 








The quiet breath of innocence to feel 





horses ?” 


Soft on my cheek.’ 


Close pressed to mine—and in the watch of nig't 
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It is indeed the most delightful duty 
whichever devolved upon me, to hear her 
‘con her alphabet o’er and o’er,’—to listen 
to her musical voice, as with patient care 
she arranges the letters into words, which 
I may choose. When she comes to ask 
me to tell her the ‘ story about Jesus,’ 
which she never wearies of hearing, and 
wnen she kneels beside me, and lisps her 
morning and evening prayer into the ear of 
the Infinite Father, my soul is melted 
within me, aud I bless my God for his 
‘loving kindness.” May the *‘ Good Shep- 
herd’ fold my darling in his arms of love. 
There may she rest, shielded from the sins 
and sorrows of this ‘evil world.’ May this 
fair bud, so dear to our hearts, as it un- 
folds, glow with ‘living beauty,’ the 
‘beauty of holiness.” May we both bé 
‘followers of God as dear children,’ and 
then we shall ‘always live together in 
Heaven,’ as the dear child said to me a 
few days since. Aunt ANNIE. 


Biography. 
COL. AARON BURR: 


His Last Moments. 


Hammond street, N. Y., Dec. 13, 1855. 
Mr. Sam. ©. KEgEp, Jr.: 

My Dear Sir:—I received yours of 
Monday, 10th instant, last evening, in 
which you ** desire me to give you a full 
statement of all the facts concerning the 
last moments of Col. Aaron Burr,” etc.— 
In compliance with your desire, I state: 
that in the summer, about the 20th of June, 
1836, Col. Aaron Burr came to Port Rich- 
mond Hotel, (Staten Island,) where he 
took board, near which I then resided, as 
also did the relative and friend of Col. 
Burr, Judge Ogden Edwards. The colo- 
nel (Burr) being a valetudinarian, in feeble 
health, Judge Edwards solicited me, as 
often as I cunvenientl* could, to visit him 
and administer the cunsvlations of religion 
to him, which, he said, was desired by Col. 
Burr, and would be agreeable to him. 

Accordingly, from that time until the 
13th September, 1836, the day on which 
he died at the said Purt Richmond House, 
I visited him, as a minister of the gospel, 
once or twice a week. At these consecu- 
tive interviews, | was unifurmly received 
and entertained by him with his accustom- 
ed politeness anc urbanity of manner.— 
The time spent with him at each interview, 
an hour, more or less, was chiefly em- 
ployed in religious conversation adapted to 
his declining health, his feeble state of bo- 
dy, and his advanced age, concluded by 
prayer to Almighty Uod for the exercise of 
his great mercy, the influence of his Holy 
Spirit and divine blessing; in all which he 
appeared to take an interest and be pleas- 
ed, and particularly would thank me for 
the prayers I offered up in his behalf, for 
my kind offices, and the interest I took in 
his spiritual welfare, saying it gave him 
pleasure to see me and hear my voice. 

When I reminded him of the advantages 
he had enjoyed, of his honored and pious 
ancestry, viz.: his father a minister of the 
gospel, and President of the College at 
Princeton, New-Jersey, and his mother a 
descendent of the learned and celebrated 
divine, Jonathan Edwards, and that doubt- 
less many prayers hau gone up to heaven 
from the hearts of his parents, for his well- 
being and happiness, it seemed to affect 
him; and when | asked him as to his views 
of the Holy Scriptures, he responded, 
“they were the most perfect system of 
truth the world had ever seen.” So that, 
judging from his own declaration and his 
behavior to me as his spiritual adviser, he 
was not an atheist nor a deist. I did not 
administer the Huly Sacrament to him, nor 
did he suggest and request me to do it. 

In regard to other topics, in the course 
of repeated conversations, he remarked 
that he was near General Montgomery 
when he fell at Quebec; and that, not- 
withstanding that disaster, if the army had 
Pushed on, they would heve succeeded. 

+ * * 




















At my last interview with him, about 
twelve o’clock at noon, the day he depart- 
td this life, about 2 o’elock P. M., as a- 
fore said, September 13, 1836, I found 
him, as usual, pleased to see me, tranquil 
mind, and not disturbed by bodily pain. 
Observing a puleness and change in his 
‘ountenance, and his pulse tremulous, 
futtering, and erratic, I asked him how he 





felt. He replied, Not so well as when I 
last sawhim. I then said, Colonel, | «wo 
not wish to alarm you, but, judging from 
the state of your pulse, your time with us 
is short. He replied, ** I am aware of it.” 
It was then near one o’clock P. M., and 
his mind and his memory seemed perfect. 
I said to him, In this solemn hour of 
your apparent dissolution, believing, as 
you do, in the Sacred Scriptures, your ac- 
countability to God, let me ask you how 
you feel in view of approaching eternity ; 
whether you have hope through grace that 


God will, in mercy, pardon you for the 
sake of the merits and righteousness of his 
beloved Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
in love suffered and died for us the agoniz- 
ing bitter death of the cross, by whom 
alone we can have the only sure hope of 
salvation? To which he said with deep 
and evident emotion, ‘On that subject | 
am coy.” By which I understood him to 
mean that, on a subject of such magnitude 
ard momentous interest, touching the as- 
surance of his salvation, he felt coy (cau- 
tious, as the word denotes) to express him- 
self in full confidence. 

With his usual cordial concurrence and 
manifest desire, we kneeled in prayer be- 
fore the throne of heavenly grace, implor- 
ing God’s mercy and blessing. He turned 
in his bed, and put himself in an humble, 
devotional posture, and seemed deeply en- 
gaged in the religious service, thanking 
me, as usual, for the prayer made for him. 
Calm and vomposed, I recommended him 
to the mercy of God and to the word of his 
grace with a last farewell. At about 2 
o’clock P. M., without a groan or struggle, 
he breathed his last. His death was easy 
and gentle as a taper in the socket and as 
the summer’s wave. that dies upon the 
shore. Thus died Col. Aaron Burr. 

His first funeral service was performed 
by me in the Port Richmond House, where 
he died. Thence we took his remains to 
the chapel of Princeton College, New Jer- 
sey, where Dr. Carnahan, the President, 
and myself performed his last funeral ser- 
vice before the students, the faculty, the 
military, and a numerous assemblage, and 
he was buried, as he requested, in the se- 
pulchre of his ancestors. With respect, 

is P. J. VanPeE.t, D. D. 

National Intelligencer | 


HMlorality. 
MYSTERIES OF MEMORY. 


There is, moreover, proof of a very de- 
cisive character, that no experiences of 
which the mind takes the slightest cogni- 
zance, from earliest infency to the most ex- 
treme old age, ever begome obliterated 
from the internal structure of the soul, 
however impossible it may be to recall 
some of those experiences during our or- 
dinary state of body and mind. This 
proposition, which is rendered extremely 
probable by an interior contemplation of 
the conscious nature of the soul, isconfirm- 
ed and established by the numerous in- 
stances which might be cited, in which all 
the experiences of a whole life, however 
minute or long forgotton, have been sud- 
denly end almost simultaneously revived 
by some accident or other occurrence which 
brought soul and body to the brink of a 
total separation. 

A fact of this kind, which cannot be 
otherwise than intensely interesting to the 
psychologist, was not long since published 
in the Rome (N. Y.) Daily Sentinel, whose 
editor vouches for its truth. It is to the 
effect, that several years ago, A held a bond 
against B for several hundred dollars, hav- 
ing some time to run. When the bond 
became due, A made diligent search for it 
among his papers, but it was not to be 
found. Knowing toa certainty that the 
bond had not been paid or otherwise legal- 
ly disposed of, A concluded to frankly in- 
form his neighbor B of its loss, and to re- 
ly on his sense of justice for its payment. 
But to his surprise, when he informed him 
of the loss, B denied ever having given 
him such a bond, and strongly intimated a 
fradulent design on his part, in asserting 
that such a transaction had taken place be- 
tween them. Being unable *o prove his 
claim, A was compelled to submit to the 
loss of the debt, and also to the charge of 
dishonerable intentions in urging the de- 
mand. 

Years passed away, and the affair al- 




















most ceased to be thought of, when, one 
day, while A was bathing in Charles river, 
he was seized with cramp, and came near 
drowning. After sinking and rising seve- 
ral times, he was siezed by a friend and 
drawn to the shore, and carried home ap- 
parently lifeless. By the application of 
the usual remedies, however, he was res- 
tored ; and as soon as he gained sufficent 
strength, he went to the book-case, took 
out a book, and from its leaves took out 
the identical bond which had so long been 


| Missing. He then stated that while drown- 
all your sins will be pardoned, and that | 


ing, and sinking as he supposed to rise no 


| more, there suddenly stood before him, as 
_ It were in a picture, every act of his life, 
, from his childhood to the moment that he 


sank beneath the waters, and that among 


| other acts was that of placing that bond in 


a book and laying it away in his book- 
case. Armed with the long-lost document 
found in this marvellous manner, the gen- 
tleman recovered his debt with interest. 
[Presbyterian of the West. 





AN OLD SMOKER. 


I shall take him for my text. This is 
rather an ugly customer, but it is worth the 
while to see if anything can be made of 
him. I judge he has been beclouding him- 
self, and all others in dangerous proximity, 
in tobacco smoke an half century or so.—- 
Hence 

1. His perseverance is a lesson. He 
went into this thing when he was a boy. 
And, boy and man, he has driven the busi- 
ness with inflexible tenacity of purpose.— 
He has perfumed every day of the year, and 
almost every hour of the day: to say no- 
thing of a frequent evening smoke, and now 
and then a midnight smoke: besides an 
extra smoke for special occasions. Now, 
if a man will kindle a fire under his nose 
with such invincible perseverance, and re- 
new it with such steadiness of purpose, 
why cannot I, in nobler and better employ- 
ments, learn the blessed urt of holding on 
and holding out. If hesticks to puffing so 
tenaciously, cannot I stick to real and im- 
portant duties with at least a similar fideli- 
ty? 

"9. A lesson of punctuality and exact- 
ness can be learned from the old smoker. 

He must smoke at regular intervals.— 
The cry for the indulgence rises loud and 
earnest. And he must meet it. At just 
such an hour, and just such a moment, the 
operation must be gone into. He must 
not be jostled out of thisthing. Exact and 
punctual: never man more so. Most 
smokers are patterns in this matter, old 
ones especially. 

Here is a lesson forme. Shall smoking 
command such clock-work regularity and 
exactness, and shall not the genius, and 
especially the great Christian duties of life, 
command at least an equal punctuality ?— 
Old smoker! Shall I not be your rival ? 
You at the pipe, and I in the path of duty? 

8. Moral courage, too, I can see label- 
led on that column of smoke! Even to 
begin his smoking required serious self-de- 
nial. His own physical nature resented, 
at first, the outrage of the poisonous weed, 
and a battle had to be fought bofore na- 
ture would yield to the invader. His purse, 
too, had sent forth many a sigh of sorrow. 
And his sense of what is becoming in a 
gentleman had been overborne. The fe- 
male inmates of his home have always 
stood across his path. And reason and 
conscience have each of them often given 
him apiece of their mind. But over al! 
these hostile waves has the ship swept on, 
appetite filling all her sails, and rendering 
all obstacles and resistance unavailing. 

And what obstacles, then, may not I 
overcome in pursuing the path of duty. If 
appetite can carry all before it, after this 
fashion, cannot religious principle move 
steadily on, and bear down all the opposi- 
tion of a wicked world? 

Now, old smoker, you may puff away, 
or do anything else you like. I don’t go 
a reaping on such a field often; but I trust 
it is rot quite in vain that I have tried to 
make something out of you. Your perse- 
verance, and punctuality, and moral cou- 
rage, suggest that I should carry the same 
qualities into those quiet duties of life 
which lie before me, as a traveller towards 
eternal scenes. I'll not break your pipe, 
nor smash your tobacco-box. But I will 
do myself the kindness of turning you to 
some practical account, as I have before 
stated. —Simon. [N. Y. Obs. 








Natural fjistory. 


ORIGINAL. 


A STORY OF A ROBIN. 


This is not intended to be one of grand- 
mother’s stories, although it is a * real 
live one.” The subject of this story oc- 
curred but a short time since, near my 
home, which is but a short distance from 
the Green Mountains. 

There was a family who resided but a 
few rods from us. They had taken a little 
robin from the ground where it had fallen 
the night previous, by a hard wind. It 
became the particular favorite of one of the 
family, ‘‘a young Bachelor.” He watched 
it with the utmost care, and attended to its 
wants as a mother cares for her infant. He 
often might be seen in search of worms, 
before the ground was frozen. The bird 
soon became very fond of its kind protec- 
tor; it seemed to know his voice above al] 
others. One night, when the robin was 
two or three months old, the house caught 
fire accidentally, and was burned to the 
ground, and we supposed the bird had pe- 
rished in the flames. But one day as a 
brother of this bachelor was passing along 
the road in the woods, one cold day in De- 
cember, (nearly six weeks from the time 
the house was burned,) he saw a poor little 
bird in the road. He jumped from the 
wagon and caught it without any difficulty, 
and carried it home. His brother imme- 
diately recognized it as his long-lost fa- 
vorite. 








S. 








Religion. 
A STORY OF THE CAMP. 


In June, 1853, in the South of France, 
while a pious young woman was gathering 
mulberry leaves for her silk-worms, two 
soldiers from a passing troop, overcome by 
heat and fatigue, stopped a moment and 
entered into conversation with her. One 
of them having inquired whether she was a 
Protestant, she answered, ‘“‘I am, and a 
Christian too,’’ which was the beginning of 
a religious conversation. ‘* We are too 
young,” said Joseph, *‘ to think of these 
things; it will be time to do so when we 
get old.” ‘*And how do you know whe- 
ther you will ever be old ?”’ said the woman. 
She then asked whether they ever read the 
Bible, and upon their answer in the nega- 
tive, offered them two religious tracts which 
she had in her pocket, requiring a positive 
promise that they would read them. 

Eighteen months passed away, when in 
the course of last winter, two young soldiers 
knocked at the door of the young woman’s 
cottage, where she was sitting alone; and 
finding that she did not recognize them, one 
of them said, *‘ You will at least recognize 
these little books,” and handed over to her 
the two tracts. The sight of these explain- 
ed all, and her eyes filled with tears. Then 
came the account of their conversion ; how 
they had read the two tracts over and over 
again ; had lent them to many of their com- 
trades; had bought New Testaments, the 
perusal of which had accomplished the work 
of grace in their hearts ; and how, notwith- 
standing the opposition and mockery of 
many, there were now eight of their com- 
rades in the habit of meeting to read and 
pray together. The pious joy ofthe woman, 
the happiness of their short intercourse, the 
seriousness of the last farewell, after having 
knelt together before God, can be better 
imagined than described. 

‘They sailed for the Crimea. A letter 
from one of their friends in she army to 
their benefactor, gives a touching narrative 
of their fidelity to Christ, and to the souls 
of their fellow-soldiers, and of their death 
by disease and exposure before the walls of 
Sebastopol. ; 

When about to embark from Marseilles, 
priests went on board to distribute medals 
or charms. Joseph refused to take one, 
whereupon the other soldiers blamed him. 
** No,” said he, ** We must be faithful in 
little things as well as in great ones ;” 
therefore, when his turn came, he answered 
the priest, “‘ Thank you, sir, I have one 
that will do for all the circumstances of 
life ;”’ and he took out of his pocket a New 
Testament. ‘* Ah!” said the priest, ‘‘ so 
you are a heretic! With menlike you lit- 
tle would be done in Russia.” An officer, 
attracted by the priest’s words, inquired 
what was the matter, and told Joseph he. 
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would make him take the medal. ‘“ He 
has,” said he, **a dangerous book about 
him.” ‘I know not ifthe word of God 
is dangerous,” immediately answered Jo- 
seph, ** but one thing I know, that my eyes 
were shut, and it has opened them and 
given me peace.” ‘The priest then went 
off smiling with pity. The officer inquired, 
“Is it true you will not have the medal ?” 
**I don’t wish it,’’ said Joseph, ** they give 
everything here except the one thing need- 
ful.’ ‘* Well,” said the officer, * after all, 
we are capable of judging in some things. 
Lend me the book that has so much alarm- 
ed him.” Joseph gave him the book with 
pleasure, saying, ** May God deign to bless 
the reading of it to you as he has done to 
me.” The officer still reads the gospel at- 
tentively, and he has forbidden the soldiers 
who are under his orders to insult the 
Tract and Bible readers.—[ Ch. Mess. 








Douth's Companion. 


BOSTON, JANUARY 81, 1856. 








“THERE’S THE LIGHT” 

The ship in which I sailed, was in dangerous 
proximity to the coast. Heavy fog and mist 
hovered over land and sea. The wind was all 
but what the sailors call “a living gale.” How 
near were we tothe land? None could tell, 
but how much hung on that question! 

At last a voice from a sailor on the look out 
at the bows came sounding through thedarkness, 
“There’s the Light!” It roused every hearer, 
and sent gladness into every heart. Every eye 
was turned in the direction pointed out, and 
sure enough there was the light-house. Far 
out on the dark and raging ocean it was send- 
ing its friendly brightness. Now we knew our 
exact position. Doubt was over, and anxiety 
passed away. That friendly light seemed ut- 
tering a voice of kindness. It gave us to 
understand when there was danger and when 
there was safety. Under its guidance we went 
safely on our way. 

Directly opposite my dwelling, five miles off, 
on an island of the sea, there stands a light- 
house. At any hour of the night, by raising 
the head an inch or two from the pillow, this 
object can be seen. Then it burns steady and 
clear. Just as the sun goes down the lamps 
are Jit, and onward through all the hours of 
darkness does this friend of mariners shed forth 
his brilliant rays upon the sea. I hear the roar 
of the waves, and the thunder of the tempest ; 
but there’s the Light! On that rocky precipice 
it stands firm and unmoved. It utters no living 
voice, yet it speaks words of mighty import, 
words of warning and consolation to the pas- 
sing mariner. As he gazes on it he is taught 
where to steer his tossing bark, and how far he 
is from the desired haven. 

The government of the land has caused 
these vast candlesticks to stand all along the 
coast, and places within them the light which 
is of such vast importance to the mariners. 

I entered lately a dimly lighted church at 
eventide. I walked slowly up the aisle, musing 
as I went. As I came in fair view of the pul- 
pit, the massive Bible there caught my eye.— 
As I had said in the midnight peril of the sea, 
“ There's the light!” and as I waked from mid- 
night repose, I had often said “ There’s the 
Light,” so now, as I gazed on that blessed Vol- 
ume, “ There’s the Light !” I could not but ex- 
claim. I thought of the mariner’s guide, as it 
blazed on every important point along our coast. 
But great as that blessing is, how small com- 
pared with that conferred by the blessed Bible! 
How dim its light compared with the shining 
pages of the Word of God. How small the 
sphere of its influence compared with the 
mighty radiance which the Bible, that great 
Sun of Righteousness, is pouring on the world! 

“There’s the Light!” How many, making 
the perilous voyage of life, have uttered those 
words with the deepest emphasis, in regard to 
the Word of God. It has shed light and joy 
through the darkened heart. It has instructed, 
warned and guided. It has stood, as it were, 
on every lofty point along these earthly shores, 
and admonished of every danger. 

“There’s the Light!” have those wisely 
guided ones exclaimed, as they have pointed 
the benighted and perilled about them, to that 
Book for instruction. 

Let all my young readers re-echo this excla- 
mation. and joyfully hasten to put their own 








minds under the largest possible measures of 
its radiance. Walking in that light, its bright- 
ness shall increase, till it shall become that 
glorious brightness which shines forever on all 
the heavenly plains. H. 


— 

THE MORNING PRAYER-MEETING 
Which has been continued several years in 
the Old South Chapel, still affords interest and 
comfort to the disciples who assembie there.— 
The experience of age, and the fervor of youth 
are alike calculated to strengthen faith and 
quicken zeal, while the delightful and harmoni- 
ous union of different denominations promotes 
that charity which is “the greatest” of all.— 
From the annual report presented at the close 
of the year, by Rev. Dr. Jenks, we extract the 
last paragraph. 


On the 13th of the present month, our vene- 
rable friend, Deacon Bumstead, who is the most 
aged, and one of the most punctual of the at- 
tendants on the meeting, arose in his place and 
remarked, that it was the eighty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the day of his birth; and, after extolling 
the goodness of God to him, offered up his 
prayer for the blessings needed by the Charch, 
the world, himself, his family, and us. Among 
these petitions one was, that our meeting for 
prayer might be sustained until the dawning of 
the millennial blessedness and glory. In this 
desire do we not all feel a deep and solemn, 
yet, in view of the merciful promises of an 
ever-faithful God, a joyful, soul-advancing in- 
terest ? 

CET RT 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
South Wilbraham, Mass., Jan. 1, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—The enclosed dollar is 
my annual subscription for your worthy Com- 
panion. Although I have numbered my four- 
score years, [ read your little weekly sheet with 
interest, as well as listen to it from my children 
and grandchildren. May you long live to bless 
our youth with your worthy Companion. 
Yours with respect, Mrs. Mary Isuam. 


Saugutuch, Ct., Jan. 3, 1856. 
Ienclose you one dollar for the Youth’s 
Companion another year—am now eleven years 
old, and prize its weekly visits more and more 
—iy parents too delight to see it; and would 
not willingly give it up. Please send it as 
usual, and oblige yours, very respectfully, 
Hersert F. Russen. 


Harvard, Mass., Jan., 1856. 
Sir:—Enclosed I send you one dollar for 
another year’s subscription for your little paper. 
A Christmas present from aunt Sophia to her 
little nieces in the country, and many, many 
thanks will she have for the kind remembrance. 
Direct to M. C., & S. C. Pollard. 


Agawam, Mass., Jan. 2, 1856. 
Your little paper is highly prized by us all, 
and having read it for about ten years, we can- 
not part with it now. Enclosed is one dollar 
for the present year. Yours truly, 
Laretra A. Coo. 











Dariety. 


SAD ACCIDENT FROM GUNPOWDER. 


A sad accident happened on Thursday even- 
ing last at the residence of Dr. Wm. Morris, of 
this county. Dr. M. had purchased a smatl 
keg of powder, of some four or five pounds, 
brought it home, and put it down in one corner 
of his sitting-room, throwing something over it 
to cover and hide it. While the family went 
out to supper, there were left in this room two 
little boys, his sons, two little twin daughters 
of some fifteen months old, and one or more 
negro children. One of the twins and one of 
the little boys were upon the bed asleep. The 
others were playing on the floor. The little 
boy got some powder out of the keg, scattered 
some about the floor, and was amusing himself 
by throwing a few grains at a time into the 
fire. The powder on the floor caught fire and 
communicated with the keg, and the whole ex- 
ploded. The little twin gir! who was playing on 
the floor was horribly burnt, and probably is not 
now alive. The little boy who was playing with 
the powder was also badly burnt, and his re- 
covery is very doubtful. 

The little girl and little boy upon the bed 
escaped unhurt, although the bedstead was 
torn to pieces, and the bed driven up against 
the ceiling. The negro boy was badly burnt, 
and has probably lost his sight forever. The 
ceiling of the room was torn to pieces, 
three of the joists being broken in two by the 
concussion, the floor above being driven into a 
mass of loose boards, and the side of the house 
(which was built of logs) driven out some eight 
orten inches from its place. The wonder is 
that every child in the room was not instantly 
killed.—| Frankford ( Ky.) Commonwealth. 


———_—_—_. 





PRINTING IN THE WOODS. 


We are doing what perhaps has never been 
done in the United States befure—we are 
printing the Wisconsin Mirror in the woods !— 
not a dwelling, except our own, within halfa 
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mile of us, and only one within a mile! The 
forest oaks hang over our office and dwelling, 
the deer and rabbits shy around us, and the 
partridges and quails seek our acquaintance by 
venturing nearer and nearer our doors. The 
noble Wisconsin is bearing onward its immense 
burdens of ice, majestically and silently, within 
sight of our windows; and the snow-capped 
hills, covered with scattering oaks and pines, 
peer up in the distance. 

There is romance and reality in all this; and 
we feel almost willing to publish a paper in 
such a location, just for the excitement of the 
thing. But most of the romance is soon to be 
spoiled. Already several dwellings are in pro- 
gress near us, and before many weeks they are 
to be occupied by enterprising neighbors ; and, 
when spring and summer shall come, we ex- 
pect such a clatter of axes, and spades, and 
trowels, saws, and hammers, that we shall hard- 
ly be able to write our editorials, without intro- 

ucing more or less of the confusion. The 
fact is, we expect a large village—yea, a city 
—to grow up rapidly around us; and that is 
why we are here—printing in the woods! 
[ Wisconsin Mirror, Jan. 1. 
_—-—— 


A NEGRO SCHOLAR. 


A little boy who had distinguished himself at 
our annual school exhibition Jast month, was, 
the following week, committed to the grave.— 
Young as he was, his mind was stored with 
Scripture, and he seemed so happy when re- 
peating his little hymns, [ asked him if he 
would like to live ; if he would like to get bet- 
ter? ‘Yes, he said, ‘if it is the will of God,’ 
‘Well, now, James,’ said I, ‘tell me why you 
would like to live” ‘That I may do good,’ 
was his reply. ‘Yes,’ I said; ‘but perhaps, if 
you grow up to be a man, you will turn out a 
bad man. Many who were good when they 
were young, have turned out bad afterwards.’ 
‘Oh, then,’ said he, ‘ if I thought that, 1 would 
rather die now.’ He wasa thoughtful, diligent 
boy, had set his heart on being a minister, and 
[ had often thought that, if his life was spared, 
it was not at all unlikely; but perhaps he has 
been taken away from evils of which we were 
ignorant.—[ Berbice : London Miss. Mag. 


—— 


SNORING. 


Old Bicks was an awful snorer. He could 
be heard farther than a blacksmith’s forge ; but 
his wife became so accustomed to it, that it 
soothed her repose. They were avery domes- 
tic couple—never slept apart for many years.— 
At length the old man was required’ to attend 
court at some distance. The first night after, 
his wife never slept a wink ; she missed the 
snoring. The next night passed away in the 
same manner, without sleep. She,was getting 
into a very bad way, and probably would have 
died, had it not been for the ingenuity ofa ser- 
vant girl. She took the coffee-mill into her mis- 
tress’ chamber, and ground her to sleep at once. 


A SOURCE OF SMILES. 


Dr. Franklin having noticed that a certain 
mechanic, who worked near his office, was al- 
ways happy and smiling, ventured to ask him 
for the secret of his constant cheerfulness. 

‘Nosecret, Doctor, he replied, ‘I have got 
one of the best of wives, and when I go to 
work, she alwaye has a kind word of encourage- 
ment for me; and when I go home she meets 
me with a smile and a kiss, and the tea is sure 
to be ready; and she has done so many little 
things through the day to please me, that I 
cannot find it in my heart to speak an unkind 
word to anybody.’ 

a 


Rescuep By a Doe.—On Monday morning, 
while two men were walking along the dock at 
the foot of Liberty street, Troy, their attention 
was attracted by the howling of a dog which 
accompanied them. The animal refused to o- 
bey the call of the men, and on going up to 
him, they found the body of a man partially 
covered with snow. He was insensible, and is 
not expected to recover. The dog is a very 
large one, and isa cross of St. Bernard and 
Newfoundland. 


An Arcutrectorat Appition.—The Lynn 
News tells a good story of two boys, one of 
whom was boasting of the beauties of his fath- 
er’s house. ‘It has got a cupola,’ said he, ‘and 
it’s going to have something else.’ ‘ What is 
it?’ asked his interested companion. ‘ Why, I 
heard father tell mother this morning that it’s 
going to have a mortgage on it!’ 





Jenny Linp.—‘I will sing for the benefit of 
the poor here,’ said Madame Jenny Lind Gold- 
schmidt when in Vevay, a small town in Swit- 
zerland. But before the day appointed for the 
concert arrived, the nightingale became hoarse 
and could not sing. ‘The poor cannot waita 
day,’ said the singer, and she sent them 2000 
francs. 

The father of Gen. Tom Thumb, Mr. Strat- 
ton, who resided near Bridgeport, Conn., died 
on Friday evening. His mind had been disor- 
dered. Ie is understood that he had acquired a 
fortune by the exhibition of the little general, 
which will now be divided between the widow, 
the renowned dwarf, and his two married sisters. 


Inthe worst of times there is more reason to 
complain of an evil heart, than of an evil world. 


He that will not look before him, will have 
to look behind hin—with regret. 


—_—_————....., 
——————— 


Poetry. 
A STORY OF SCHOOL. 


BY WM. R. HART. 


The red light shone through the o 
From the round, declining sun “ies - 
And fantastic shadows, all about, 
On the dusty floor were thrown, 
As the factory clock told the hour of five 
And the schoo! was almost done, . 


The — hum of the busy town 
Rose faint from her lower plain ; 
And we saw the steeple over the trees 

With its motionless golden vane ; ‘ 
And heard the cattle’s musical low, 
And the rustle of standing grain. 


{n the open casement a lingerin 
Murmured a drowsy oar; : _ 

And from the upland meadows, 
In the lulls of the afternoon 

Had come, on the air that wandered by. 
Laden with scents of June. : 


Our tasks were finished and lesso: 
_And we sat all hushed and still, 

Listening to catch the purl of the brook 

. - the whirr of the distant mill ; , 
nd waiting the word of dismissal 
Waited the master’s will. eed 


The master was old, and his form was b. 
. amen and white his hair; atte 
ut his heart was young,and there e 
A calm and kindly air, nn 
Like the halo over a pictured saint, 
On his face, marked deep with care. 


His eyes were closed and his wrin 

Were folded over his vest, nance 
As wearily back in his old arm-chair 

He reclined as if to rest. 
And the golden streaming sunlight fell 

On his brow, and down his breast. 


We waited in reverend silence long 
And silence the master kept, , 

Though still*the accustomed saintly smile 
Over his features crept ; 

And we thought worn with the lengthened toil 
Of the summer's day, he slept, 


So we quietly rose and left our seats, 
And outward, into the sun, 

From the gathering shade of the dusty room, 
Stole silently one by one— 

For we knew by the distant striking clock 
It was time the school was done— ‘ 








\_ |} 


a song 


i] 


ns said, 


And left the master sleeping alone, 
Alone in his high-backed chair, 
With his eyelids closed and his withered palms 
Folded as if in prayer, 
And the mingled light and smile on his face, 
And we knew not Death was there. 


Nor knew that just as the clock struck five, 
His kindly soul away 
A shadowy messenger silently bore 
From its trembling house of clay, 
To be a child with the Saints of Heaven, 
And to dweil with Christ alway ! 
Serna 





A NEW SONG BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


Thank God for pleasant weather! 
Chant it, merry rills! 

And clap your hands together, 
Ye exulting hills! 








: : It : 
Thank Him, teeming valley! . 
Thank Him, fruitral placa! Sion 
For the golden sunshine, the 8 
And the silver rain. nee 
Thank God, of good the Giver! poe 
Shout it, sportive breeze! at? 
Respond, oh tuneful river ! ee 
To the nodding trees. ed ou 
Thank Him, bud «nd birdling! insole 
As ye grow and sing! other 
Mingle in thanksgiving conau 
Every living thing! aia 
Thank God with cheerful spirit, titory. 
In a glow of love, and te 
For what we here inherit, bat b 
And our hopes above!— 
Universal Nature peep 
Revels in her birth, the m 
When God, in pleasant weather, The 
Smiles upon the earth! “the 
Undercliff, June, 1855. [Home Journal. § Sultar 
INGRATITUDE. , 














Blow, blow, thou winter wind; 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. 
Thy tooth is not less keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky; 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot. 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy tooth is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not. 


[ Shakspeart 
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